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SENTIMENTS 


OF  AN  IMPARTIAL 


Member  of  Parliament, 


UPON 


The  two  following 


I,  Whether  Great-Britain  ought  to  be 
defirous  of  a  Peace  in  the  prefent  Situation 
of  her  Affairs  ? 

g.  What  Sort  of  a  Peace  Great-Britain 
has  Reafon  to  expert  ? 
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T  H  E 

SENTIMENTS 


OF  AN 

Impartial  Member  of  Parliament,  &c. 

\  / 


UGH  T*  Great  Britain ,  in  the  prefent  fituation  cf 
her  affair s,  to  be  deftrous  of  a  peace  with  her 


enemies  ? 


TH  E  difpafllonate  Author  of  the  foil  owing 
pages,  with  all  cjue  deference  to  the  wifdotn 
of  his  fuperiors,  humbly  thinks  that  (lie  ought. 
— And  he  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  following 
reafons : 


Becaufe  peace  in  general ,  efpecially  to  a  commercial 
nation ,  is  preferable  to  war . 

This  propofition  will  (land  in  no  need  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  proof  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
tender  feelings  of  humanity,  and  have  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  the  unutterable  fufferings  of  thofe  multi- 

. B  v  tudes 


tudes  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who  are  rendered 
referable  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  war. 

If  the  war  prove  unfuccefsful^  (and  who  will  be  fan- 
guine  enough  to  infure  a  conftant  fuccefs)  there  is 
a  (top  put,  greater  or  lefs,  as  it  may  happen,  both 
to  foreign  and  domeftic  trade,  and  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  the  hufbandman,  and 
the  landholder,  are  all  involved  in  one  common 
diftrefs. 

And  if  the  war  be  blejfed  with  a  feries  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  fuccefs ,  who,  after  all,  are  the  immediate 
and  great  gainers  by  it,  but  the  contractors  for  the 
government  ? — But  commiffaries,  ufurers,  huck- 
fters  of  money,  brokers  in  the  alley,  and  comman¬ 
ders  of  fleets  and  armies?  For  experience  doth  not 
evince,  that  either  the  bulk  of  the  victorious  nation, 
upon  whom  alone  the  weight  of  taxes  falls,  grows 
wealthier  even  by  a  profperous  war ;  or  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  becomes  richer.— On  the  contrary,  experi¬ 
ence  does  evince,  that,  during  the  molt  profperous 
war,  the  price  of  labour  is  continually  riflng,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  home  manufacture  advancing,  and  the  fo¬ 
reign  commodity  not  to  be  purchafed,  but  at  a 
dearer  rate.— Experience  evinces,  that  luxury  and 
extravagance,  are  continually  introducing  by  the 

fortunate  merchant,  com  miliary,  commander,  &c. 

*  •  A 4 

to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  ot  the  triumphant 
ft  ate  ;  whilft  chftrefs,  and  envy,  and  repining,  pur¬ 
sue  and  torment  fuch  as  have  only  fixed  incomes  to 

•r  m  • 


live  upon,  unconneded  with  any  of  the  above-men* 
tioned  means  of  increafing  their  fortunes. 


2. 

A  fecond  reafon,  why  Great-Eritain  fhoula  be 
defirous  of  a  peace,  is,  becaufe  through  the  long 
continuance ,  and  ajlonijhing  extent  of  the  war ,  fie  is 
almofi  exhaufied  both  of  men  and  money. 

Her  frequent  vidories*  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  afiert  th^t  they  have  ruined,  yet  furely,  we  may 
venture  to  fay  that  they  have  extremely  weakened 
her.  '  * v"  -  «  x ,  a 

•  > tj n  p  ■  ti l f/  f  am; f (if nfn y . - , .n*. ^  ipHrM r ^ 'j o o 

That  we  have  not  men  fufficient  to  fupply  our 
ftill  growing  demands  for  the  war,  I  may  boldly 
appeal  to  the  deficient  mufter  rolls,  both  of  our 
army  and  navy,  notwithftanding  the  aftivity  of 
their  refpeCVtve  officers  in  raffing  recruits  -9  and  that 
we  have  not  men  enough  to  fupply  the  conftant 
and  necefiary  calls  of  our  traffick,  I  may,  with  the 
fame  confidence  of  truth,  appeal  to  the  heavy  com¬ 
plaints,  which  we  hear  every  day,  made  by  our 
tradefnhen,  manufacturers,  and  hufbandmen,  of 
the  want  of  proper  hands  to  carry  on  their  feveral 
bufinefies  and  profeffions,  in  the  extent  and  manner 

Xj  ^  *§  Q  Hi  f  -  AM  rv  rjpM  l\  k  »  |  jya  j<  m  #  .-A  ^  a  — .1  ^  <4  — .  » 

they  could  wifh. 

nfcxicjrnijnj  orlj  io  8lfnoin  off?  to  noiicjUTioo  osf-t  oj 

But  I  faid,  that  we  were  almofi:  exbaufted  of  our 
money,  as  well  as  of  our  moft  adive  and  ufeful 

R  2  hands : 
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hands :  And  is  not  this  a  truth  too  manifeft,  not  to 
oc  immediately  acknowledged  by  every  attentive 

Ql^Retfc&bivoiq  bna  rlo  udguorii  vnuoivaiq  aver! 

m.it  *»ril  In  -fk,rt<vtni  «,rfi  wen  m  UrlfVUmf-,,  k„, 

u\ . ,  J  1U  JJJTjjru  3nJ  XrS  DiamimDs  dcif 

That  there  is  money  in  the  nation,  diftributed 
amongfl:  individuals,  fufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes,  even  of  this  extenfive  war,  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  ; — but  what  is  that  to  the  government  ? 
And  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  government  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  that  fo  many  immenfe  fortunes 
have  been  made  during  the  war  ? 

That  there  is  as  much  fpecie  in  the  nation  now, 
as  there  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
fhould  any  knowing  perfon  affert,  I  fhould  hear  his 
afiertion  with  much  pleafure,  and  wifh  it  to  be 
true  :  I  certainly  fhould  not  difpute  the  point  with 
fytg.  '"j  |w  }oa  wonifi  ‘jO00j 

But  flill  he  mull  give  me  leave  to  afk  in  my 
turn,  what  is  the  government,  as  fuch ,  the  better 
for  this  money,  whilft  it  continues  in  the  pockets  of 
individuals,  and  proper  means  cannot  be  found  to 
come  at  it?  , 

-13SII  A  ^  i  1  i  y  v  )  i  j  vi  r  -  -  J  A  J 1 1  m  J  *  u  ]«7Ia  V  IJ  1 

You  tell  me  that  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  the 
marketable  price  of  the  flocks,  will  at  all  times  call 
forth  this  money  ;  and  that  upon  thefe,  or  even 
better  terms  than  thele,  the  government  may  al¬ 
ways  command  whatever  fums  they  may  have  qc~ 
cafion  for. — I  believe  they  may.  But  will  any  man 
'  lend 


( 
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I 

lend  his  money;  or* rather  will  the  government  ven¬ 
ture  to  borrow  large  fums  of  monies,  unlefs  they 
have  previoufly  thought  of,  and  provided  adequate 
and  admiffible  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  fums 
thus  borrowed  by  them  ?  Here  then  is  the  diffi- 
culty,  and  a  difficulty,  I  fear,  it  is,  not  eafily  to 
be  furmounted. 

'JT’H  if*' 13Y09  Sffo  01  IB  (it  81  Jfi.dw  fa9W0il& 

For  what  commodity,  what  necelfary  of  life  is 
there,  which  is  not  already  taxed  (highly  taxed)  to 
difcharge  the  annual  intereft  of  a  national  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  fterling  ?  And 
where  will  new  funds  be  found  out  to  pay  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  ten  millions  more  (at  leaft)  of  new  money, 
which  muft  be  raifed  for  the  fupplies  of  the  next 
year,  if  the  war  continue  ?  That  fuch  funds  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ferVice  of  the  coming  year,  I  am  per- 
luaded,  though  I  know  not  what  they  are;  but  if 
another  year,  and  another  after  that,  muft  be  added 
to  the  account,  who  can  anfwer  for  the  event? 
When  the  bozv-ftring  is  jlretched  to  the  iitmojl ,  the  next 
ft  rain  wufi  break  it. 

M  fl  T  I  Afi  iff  ||  ff  R  a  1  1  JDCIO  I(J 

I  have  heard  it  aftcrted  by  knowing  perfons, 
who  have  made  the  comparifon  (though  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  a  fa£t  which  I  am  not  able 
to  examine  myfelf)  that  more  money  was  actually 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  laft  year,  to  defray  the  variety  of 
charges  laid  upon  them,  in  confequcnce  of  a£ts  of 

parliament, 


/ 
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parliament,  than  was  ever  raifed  upon  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  in  any  one  year,  from  the  perpe¬ 
tual  di&atorfhip  of  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  reign  of 
Confiantine  the  Great. 

p,  •*  t  i  f  .  Y  ’ll  •  pys. 

C  4  \  iBiijjju,  h  wHJiij  ft*-  *  3  ill  10  c^nBiwDdfl  5fiJ « 

But  do  not  dogs,  and  fwords,  and  fuperfluous 
fervants,  and  play-houfe  tickets,  remain  to  be 
taxed  ?  And  why  is  not  a  duty  laid  upon  thefe,  and 
other  inftruments  of  our  national  luxury  ? -—Becaufe 
taxes  impofed  upon  things  of  this  nature,  are  liable 
to  perpetual  difputes  in  fixing  and  collecting ;  be¬ 
caufe  funds  arifing  from  objefts  of  this  nature,  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  precarious ;  becaufe  in  their 
utmoft  extent  and  valuation,  they  willgo  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  paying  the  intereft  of  ten 
millions  of  money  at  44  per  cent. 

But  as  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
and,  I  apprehend,  not  fo  generally  and  fully  at¬ 
tended  to,  as  its  extreme  importance  delerves ;  you 

mull  permit  me  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  upon 
it. 

That  there  is  a  fufficient  a^antity  of  money  in 
the  nation,  to  anfwer  the  largeft  demands  of  the 
government,  may  be  readily  allowed.*— But  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  anfwer  me,  whether  in  order  to 
draw  this  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals, 
new  funds  mull  not  be  eftablifhed  to  pay  the  an¬ 
nual  intereft  of  fuch  new  money,  as  lhall  be  raifed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year  ?  Whether  the 

2  annual 
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annual  expences  of  the  government  are  not  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  as  that  no  new 
tax  can  be  thought  of,  fufficient  to  difcharge  the 
increafing  annual  intereft,  except  it  be  laid  upon 
the  neceffaries  of  life  ?  Is  there  a  neceffary  of  life, 
poffible  to  be  taxed,  which  is  not  already  taxed  to 
a  confiderabie  value  ?  Do  not  the  firft  weight  and 
preffure  of  all  taxes,  fall  upon  the  real  ftrength  of 
the  nation,  the  middling  gentry,  and  the  middling 
people  of  all  profeftions  ?  Does  not  every  new  tax, 
laid  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  occafion  much  dif- 
trefs,  diftruft  and  clamour  againft  the  government, 
and  provoke  much  murmurings  againft  the  beft  of 
i'overeigns  ?  And  has  not  fuch  diftrefs,  diftruft, 
murmurings  and  clamour,  a  natural  tendency  to 
encreafe  the  voice  of  fadtion,  and  to  promote  com¬ 
plaining,  caballing,  and  fedition  ?  It  is  the  lafi  pound 
which  is  put  on  the  back  of  the  horfe,  which  preffes 
him  to  the  ground  ;  and  who  will  venture  to  fay, 
which  is  the  lafi  pound?— 

But  the  finking  fund  is  encreafmg,  is  fwelling, 
is  over-flowing  5  and  why  may  not  its  large  annual 
produce  be  made  to  fupply  the  place  of  new  taxes  ? 

Oh !  Let  that  fund  be  ever  facred  and  invio¬ 
late  !  Let  no  parliament  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon 
that  facred  fund,  beyond  what  may  be  expedient  to 
alleviate  the  demands  of  the  current  year!  Let  not 
its  produce  be  ever  mortgaged  to  pay  the  intereft  of 


¥ 


t 


the  annual  {applies!  For  ic  is  our  prefent  hope, 
and  the  real  fecurity  of  our  pofterity.— It  is  this  fa- 
cred  fund,  which,  in,  the  hour  of  peace,  mult 
lighten  the  immenfe  debt  we  groan  under:  It  is 
this  fund  which  muft  preferve  us  from  any  future 

infults,  or  injuries,  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

'  / 

3* 

A  third  reafion  why  Great -Britain  Jhould  be  de fir  our 
of  peace ,  refults  from  a  calm ,  fierious  and  impartial 
review  of  her  prefent  internal  fituation. 

'■  .  '  •  '  '■  1  ■'  •:  •'  ;  ''  ■'  -v  /  ■ 

And  is  this  fituation  fuch  as  an  enemy  to  faction, 
a  lover  of  domeftic  peace,  a  loyal  fubjeft  of  his 
prince,  and  a  fincere  friend  of  his  country  would 
wi(h  ?  Why  then  move  thus  heavily  the  wheels  of 
government;  and  why  thefe  fufpicions,  murmur¬ 
ing?,  complainings,  mutual  abufes  and  accufations, 
which  we  hear  every  day  humming  in  our  affrighted 
ears  ? 

»  • 

Where  are  the  men  of  bufinefs  and  experience  at 

this  critical  conjuncture  ?  Where  are  the  men  who 
fo  long  enjoyed  the  fun  thine  of  their  prince’s  fa¬ 
vour  ?  Where  is  the  D — of  N — ■ — — .  ?  Where  is 

the  E— of  H - ?  Where  is  Mr.  P - ? 

And  why  have  they  fled  the  cabinet  of  their  prince, 
as  if  it  were  infeCted  with  the  plague?  Is  it,  merely, 
becaufe  they  cannot  rule  in  it  with  the  fame  uncon- 
trouled  authority,  which  they  formerly  exercifed  ? 

Is 
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Is  it  becaufe  they  cannot  dictate  to  their  fovereign  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  they  cannot  influence  and  guide  every 
rneafure  of  government  ?  Is  it  becaufe  the  prince, 
whofe  goodnefs  they  fo  frequently  profefs  to  love  and 
admire,  is  pleafcd  to  attend  to  the  counfels  of  another 
perfon,  to  hear  his  advice  alfo,  with  particular  at¬ 
tention,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to  theirs, 
when  it  falls  in  better  with  his  own  way  of  think¬ 
ing?  Is  there  then  no  medium  between  advifing  and 
didating  ?  Or  is  it  a  difcredit,  a  difhonc  ur,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  privy  counfellor,  not  to  have  his  ad¬ 
vice  always  followed  ?— Xhefe  cannot  be  the  fenti- 
ments  of  men,  who  have  each  of  them,  in  his  turn, 
affured  their  fellow  counfellors  in  the  cabinet,  that 
it  was  no  difgrace  to  them  to  be  guided  by  the  ma¬ 
ture,  and  well  digefted  plans  of  a  firft  minifler. 

t 

I  will  not  therefore  believe  fo  meanly  of  the  high 
perfonages,  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  men¬ 
tion  above  :  their  characters  for  patriotilfn,  are  too 
well  eftablilhed  to  leave  the  lead  opening  for  fuch 
injurious  furmifes  concerning  them.  They  know, 
and  they  profefs,  that  the  honour  of  their  fovereign, 
and  the  intereft  of  their  country,  fhculd  be,  and  is, 
dearer  to  them  than  all  other  confiderations,  arifing 
from  private  prejudice,  pique,  envy  or  refentment  j 
and  they  have,  each  in  his  turn,  largely  feit  toe  be¬ 
nign  cfftffc  of  his  majefty’s  goodnefs  to  them,  and 

their  families. 

r  '  -Thev 
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duo g  &  fbnLcIhjfl  boog  £  od ol  b^wollE 

They  know  that  the  conflitution  has  given  his 
majdly  power  to  chufe  his  own  fervanrs  •,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  which  is  mod  agreeable  to  his  own 
icntiments  and  conference  ;  and  we  have  heard 
them,  each  in  his  turn,  pleading  for  this  undoubted 
privilege  of  their  fovereign,  whilft  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  the  happy  objects  of  his  choice. 
Can  they  therefore  be  now  difeontented,  merely  be- 
caule  they  imagi  e,  that  his  majdly  has  a  greater 
regard  for  the  perfons,  and  more  confidence  in 
the  counfds  or  other  people,  than  of  them  ? 

•=nom  >'rVrfao  to  ox  vklEioiriq 

I  am  not  here  pleading  the  caufe  of  L.  B.  or  of 

any  other  particular  perfon,  whom  his  m — - 

may  delight  to  honour  :  but  I  am  pleading  the 
caufe  of  my  king  and  country  *,  the  caufe  of  unani¬ 
mity  and  concord  ;  the  caufe  of  thefe  high  per- 
fonages  themfelves,  whofe  refpedlable  names  we 
hear  fa  often  abufed  by  their  ambitious  friends, 
tinder  the  notion  of  their  being  difeontented  at  the 
publick  meafures,  a  id  ready  to  oppofe  every  kind  of 
peace,  which  {hall  be  concluded  by  the  prefent  fer- 
vants  ot  the  crown.  , 

J  oft  ice  however  commands  us  to  add,  that  hi¬ 
therto  the  noble  perfon,  whofeems  to  be  the  envied 
object  of  publick  clamour,  and  publick  calumny, 
has  certainly  done  nothing  which  can  render  him 
unworthy  the  high  pofh  which  he  holds  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Hitherto  we  know  nothing  certain 
concerning  this  obnoxious  perfon,  but  that  he  is 
2  univerfally 
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univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  good  hufband,  a  good 
father,  a  good  friend,  a  good  economift,  and  a 
punctual  payer  of  his  debts.  Hitherto  we  know 
nothing  certain  concerning  him,  but  that  he  is  born 
a  Scotlman  ;  and  that  his  majefty  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  to  him  for  his  long  and  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon  ;  and  particularly,  for  the  im¬ 
portant  fervices  which  he  received  from  him  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  his  coming  to  the 
crown.  Hitherto  we  know  nothing;  certain  con- 
cerning  him,  but  that,  during  the  fhort  time, 
wherein  his  majefty  has  been  fuppofed  to  hearken 
to  his  advice,  preferably  to  that  of  others,  more 
fcholars,  as  fuch,  more  men  of  fcience  and  polite 
literature,  have  had  provifions  made  for  them,  than 
have  been  made  forp.  rfons  of  this  clafs,  the  whole  fif¬ 
ty  preceding  years.  Hitherto  we  know  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  of  him,  but  that  he  began  his  admihiftrution 
by  faving  the  nation  500,000!.  in  the  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit  for  the  current  year  :  chofe  not  to  give  his  aflent 
to  remit  another  670,000!.  to  the  king  of  Pruffir, 
and  is  charged  with  having  too  high  principles  of 
heroifm  !  hitherto  we  know  nothing  certain  con- 
cerning  this  obnoxious  perfon,  but  that  in  obe~ 
dience  to  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  people,  con¬ 
curring  with  his  own  fentiments,  he  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  an  honourable  end  to  the  immenfely 
expenfive  war  in  Germany  ;  has  conquered  the 
Havannah  ;  has  deftroyed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
navy  of  Spain  *,  has  recovered  Newfoundland  ;  left, 
perhaps,  in  too  defencelefs  a  condition  by  his  pre- 
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deceflbrs  in  the  miniftry  ;  and  has  been  indefatiga¬ 
ble  in  his  labours,  to  give  his  country  the  fo  ardently 

to  be  wi filed  for  blefiings  of  a  good  peace. 

’  ‘lift  f'fl  i  avodfi  sh’si  .insinor* 

l£9QC|6  V*13V3  'Ro  filUTT 

But  from  the  moment  wherein  it  fhall  appear 
from  fadts,  that  he  is  a  man  of  inferior  abilities, 
and  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  the  high 
port  to  which  his  royal  matter  has  advanced  him  *, 
that  he  gives  bad  advice  to  the  crown,  that  he  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  wrong  maxims ,  that  he 
underftands  not  the  true  intereft  of  the  kingdom, 
with  regard  to  its  commercial  and  foreign  connec¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  he  aims  at  undermining  its  internal 
conftitution— let  him  be  called  to  immediate  ac¬ 
count  ;  let  him  anfwer  for  his  weaknefs,  wicked- 
nefs,  and  folly,  as  the  conftitution  directs  he 
fnould,  at  the  tribunal  of  parliament. — His  ma- 
jetty  has  too  great  a  love  for,  and  too  great  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  not  to  give 
him  up,  in  that  cafe,  to  the  juftice  of  the  nation; 
— and,  if  the  voice  of  rumour  may  be  hearkened 
to,  he  himfelf  neither  afks,  nor  deiires  any  thing 
from  his  country,  but  the  jiritieft  Juftice.  But  if 
the  mere  place  of  birth,  if  fufpicion  of  incapacity, 
if  whifpers  of  want  of  ability,  in  contradiction  to 
well  known  fadts,  mult  be  made  matter  of  accufa- 
tion,  and  be  ufed  as  engines  to  deftroy  the  fervants 
of  the  crown  ;  what  wife  or  honeft  man  is  there, 
but  mult  wifh  for  times,  when  fuch  fadtious  difpo- 
fitions  will  do  lefs  mifchief  than  at  prefent  ? — • 

And 
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A  m3  ought  not  Great-Britainto  be  defirous  of  a  peace 
with  her  foreign  enemies,  whenever  the  cries  of 
feditious. clamour,  prejudice,  defamation,  and  dif- 
content,  raife  themfelves  above  the  (till  voice  of 
fober  truth,  (hake  off  every  appeal  to  reafon,  and 

•  .  /  I  [■+  I  f  A  pTl  l  *>•  /~%  m  ^  ATI  wf\  j  4  r  »  vl 

threaten  us  with  all  the  dire  effects  of  difcord  and 
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Does  there  appear  to  be  any  reafon ,  Great- 

Britain  Jhonld  not  be  defirous  of  a  peace ,  when  fhe 
confiders  her  prefent  fituation,  relatively  to  her 

allies  ?  »rnrf!t  oi  hslljn  «id  mhi  W  -nnm.hfon^ 

<>(  oiw  girl  icft  Towlnn  mifi  loi  c  inuoo 

Think  not  that  I  am  here  going  to  enquire  into, 

much  iefs  to  endeavour  to  fettle,  the  extremely 
complex  and  intricate  queftion,  which  has  fo  long 
tormented  ourdeepeft  politicians ;  namely,  cc  whe- 
“  ther  this  ifhnd  ought  ever  to  interfere  with  her 
“  armies  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.55  She  has 
frequently  interpofed  with  her  armies,  in  the  affairs 
of  her  neighbours,  upon  the  continent,  for  more 
than  300  years  paff,  fometimes  with  great,  fonie- 
times  with  lefs  fuccefs. 
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But  then  fhe  has  never  (till  lately)  interfered,  but 

t  *•  **  \ 

at  the  earnefl  requeft  of  her  allies  themfelves ;  of 
allies ,  able,  and  willing  to  concur  with  their  whole 
force,  to  fupport  her  active  meafures  j  or  allies., 

whole 
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whole  prefervation  was  thought  to  be  abfolutely 
necelfary  to  fupport  that  trembling  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  who,  probably,  could  not 
have  been  prefer.yed  from  immediate  deflrudtion, 
but  by  our  feafonable  and  powerful  interpoliticn. 

jQ  hovhqib  bns  vn^biirfo  2in  io -bpcrdoi  >-raw  * 

But  was  this  the  cafe,  at  fir  ft  ^  of  the  war  upon 
the  European  continent;  or  is  it  the  cafe,  at  pre- 
fient?  Our  allies  are  faid  to  have  detdled,  and  dill 
to  deleft  the  war,  wherein  we  forced  them,  as  it 
were,  to  engage,  and  wherein  we  now  hold  them, 
(may  it  not  be  faid)  again!!  their  wills. 

isU^d  wond  qVZ  .noiibmftab  fins  au 

See  Hanover  and  Hefife ,  and  Brunfiwicke ,  ftfetch- 
ing  forth  their  emaciated  hands,  and  lifting  up 
their  feeble  eyes  to  us  in  fupplic/ation,  to  give  them 
peace . — - —  “  Give  us  peace  that  we  may  renew 
cc  our  exha u lied  ftrength,  before  we  are  irrecover- 
“  ably  undone  and  ruined.  Our  young  men  are 
deftroyed  in  your  fervice,  and  our  untilled  lands 
cc  imbrued  with  the  molt  valuable  blood  of  our 
<c  hufbandmen  and  labourers.  Look  at  the  mu f- 
ter-rolls  of  thefe  very  troops,  which  you  are  fup- 
‘c  poled  to  pay  for,  are  they  nearly  full  ?  We  can- 
“  not  pofiibly  fill  them  ;  for  we  have  none  but  old 
“  men  and  children  left  in  our  depopulated  coun- 
ec  try.  Our  houfes  have  been  plundered,  and  our 
towns  miferably  pillaged  and  burnt.  Your 
cc  wealth  may,  indeed,  make  fome  fort  of  recom- 
pence,  fome  fort  of  indemnification  to  our  fove- 
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cc  reigns,  for  driving  them  into  a  hated  war  againft 
“  their  wills,  and  againft  their  interefts  ;  but  where 
“  is  the  recompenfc,  where  the  indemnification  of 
4C  the  impoverifhed  fubjed,  torn  from  his  weeping 
“  wife,  robbed  of  his  children,  and  deprived  of 
44  his  property  ?  What  have  we  to  dor  How  are 
44  we  concerned,  in  your  commercial  quarrels  with 
44  France  and  Spain,  about  your  refpedive  boun- 
46  daries  in  North  America?  Tell  us  not  that  we 
44  ifhall  fall  a  facrifice  to  French  perfidy  and  ambi- 
44  tion,  unlcfs,  from  time  to  time,  you  interpofe 
44  between  us  and  deftrudion.  We  know  better 
44  than  this.  The  days  of  Lewis  the  XIVth  have 
44  been  parted  thefe  50  years ;  and  you  may  now 
44  leave  Germany  to  fight  her  own  battles.  Ger- 
44  many  has  been  ever  famous  for  her  love  of  li- 
44  berty,  and  would  ftill  be  as  ready,  a$  fhe  is  able, 
44  to  maintain  her  ancient  independency  againft  all 
44  attacks  that  could  be  made  upon  her  from  with- 
44  out,  had  not  the  temptation  of  your  overflowing 
44  wealth,  corrupted  the  very  fouls  of  our  great 
44  men,  and  deftroyed  every  principle  of  real  pa- 
44  triatifm  amongfc  us.  The  French,  intheprefent 
44  ficuation  of  their  country,  in  the  fituation  wherein 

44  the’r  country  has  been  for  many  years  pad,  can 
44  entertain  no  ferious  thoughts  of  making  a  fixed 
44  fcttSement  on  this  fide  the  Rhine.  They  know, 

44  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  every  German  patriot,  (and 
44  in  Inch  a  cafe,  every  German  would  be  a  patriot) 
44  would  unite  together  againft  them,  to  expel  the 

44  common 
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common  enemy.  France  has  exprefly  guarantied 
our  liberty,  mutual  independance  and  religion, 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia-,  and  fhe  cannot,  but 

Jtl  -Ji  f  J  JUIl  J-.  I  )  J  I]  •)  1  J  I 

be  well  perfuaded,  from  experience,  as  well  as 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  fhe  will  not 
eafily  find  her  intereft  in  afting  contrary  either 
to  the  letter  or  fpirit  of  this  famous  treaty.— 
Give  us  therefore  peace,  that  we  may  have  time 

-i 

to  breathe  a  little  in  freedom,  and  to  recover  our- 

'  +■  -  4.  .  »  .  j 

felves  from  the  immenfe  Loffesof  a  tedious  war, 
wherein  we  have  fuffered,  little  lefs,  from  the  li¬ 
centious  proteftion  of  our  friends,  than  from  the 
invafion  of  our  enemies.55 


Nor  is  there  any  thing,  1  imagine,  in  the  king  of 
Prujfia's  prefent  connexion  vnth  this  nation ,  which 
ought  to  render  Great-Britain  Ids  defirous  of  a 
peace  on  his  account.  If  this  magnanimous  prince 
has  been  really  ufeful  to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  this  te¬ 
dious  war,  we  certainly,  in  return,  have  faved  him 
and  his  country  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  extenfivs 
and  deftruflive  proje&s  of  his  provoked,  numerous 
and  inveterate  enemies.  I  pretend  not  to  know, 
what  may  have  formerly  pafifed  between  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  and  our  minifters,  or  what  engage¬ 
ments  may  have  been  lately  entered  into  between 
the  two  courts  •,  only  thus  much  l  may  fafely  ven¬ 
ture  to  afiferr,  that  as  felf- prefer vation  is  the  firft: 
law  of  nature,  of  flares  as  well  as  of  private  perfons, 
no  treaty  nor  engagement,  can  bind  a  nation  to  fell 
itfelf,  to  certain  ruin,  for  the  fake  of  an  ally. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  we  have  generoufly  contributed  to  fuff 
tain  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  caufe,  both  with  our  mo¬ 
ney,  and  by  the  diverfion  of  our  armies. — But  nei¬ 
ther  our  own  wafting  ftrength,  nor  the  fituation  of 
our  ally,  during  the  neutrality  of  Ruftia  and 
Sweden,  and  the  impotence  of  the  army  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  feem  to  require  that  we  ftrould  make  any 
farther  efforts  in  his  favour,  or  do  more  for  him, 
than  can  be  brought  about  by  our  mediation,  good 
offices,  and  friendly  interpofition  with  his  enemies. 
He  is  now  become,  by  the  recovery  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  town  of  Schweidnitz,  more  than  a  match  for 
any  power  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  can  bring 
againft  him,  and  may  command  a  good  peace  from 
his  exhaufted  enemy :  Such  a  peace  as  he  may  afk 
with  reafon,  and  her  Hungarian  majefty  come  into, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  effentiai  interefts  of  her 
family. 

Follow  then,  great  prince,  follow  the  propen- 

fities  of  your  natural  difpofition  to  benevolence  t 

Hearken  to  the  voice  of  one  of  the  ftrongeft  rea- 

fons,  which  ever  poffeffed  and  informed  the  human 

foul,  and  obey  the  loud  calls  of  humanity.  — Be  a 

father  to  the  fufferings  of  your  miferable  fubjedts, 

who  almoft  adore  the  immenfe  abilities  of  then- 

prince,  and  give  them  that  eafe  and  tranquillity, 

which  they  fo  ardently  afpire  after.  Seek  your  own 

'  real  glory,  in  purfuing  the  true  ends  for  which  go-> 

vernment  was  ordained,  in  cultivating  the  arts  or 

fociety  ;  and  rendering  the  people,  who  depend 

0  '  upon 


upon  your  care  and  protedion,  happy:  Finifh  one 
of  the  greateft  characters,  perhaps,  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  by  ufing  the  extraordinary 
,  power  of  mind,  with  which  God  Almighty  has  fur- 
nilhed  you,  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  jarring  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  place  the  peace  of  Europe,  upon  a  fo- 
hd  foundation  ;  a  foundation,  which  (hall  not  ca- 
fily  be  fhaken,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  weak 
prince;  or  by  the  factious  intrigues  of  a  felf-inte- 
refted  Minifier. 

Alas  for  Portugal!  Alas  indeed!  For  the  fake, 
therefore,  of  this  wretched  country,  fo  perfidioufly 
invaded  and  over  run  by  the  Spaniards,  Great- 
Britain  cannot  but  be  defirous  of  a  peace ;  of  a 
peace  which  (hall  reftore  our  enervated  ally,  in 
whofe  fate  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  interefted* 
to  her  former  Rate  of  tranquillity.’ — For  by  a  war, 
it  is  too  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  we  fhali 
never  be  able  to  preferve  her  from  falling  a  prey  to 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  For  what  can  a  few  Britifb 
troops  do,  and  more  cannot,  as  yet,  be  fent  without 
endangering  our  own  fecurity  ^  what,  I  fay,  (even 
agatnft  Spaniards)  can  a  few  Britifh  troops  do,  en¬ 
tirely  unfupported  by  the  natives  themfeives,  who, 
it  is  too  well  known,  have  not  kept  any  one  of 
their  engagements,  which  they  made  with  us,  be-~ 
fore  our  arrival  in  their  country  ;  who  have  neither 
army  effectually  to  aflift  us;  nor  magazines,  nor 
difeiplinc,  nor  fortifications  ? 
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If  then,  neither  a  ferious  confideration  of  our 
own  internal  (late,  nor  any  impartial  review  of  the 
prefent  condition  of  our  allies,  and  of  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  them,  ought  to  prevent  Great- Britain 
from  being  defirous  of  an  immediate  peace;  let  us, 
in  the  next  place,  fee.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  particular  fituation  of  our  enemies ,  which  ought 
to  alienate  our  thoughts  from  entering  into  terms  of  pa¬ 
cification  with  them . 

'  M  l  5  k.  1  4  •  ■  '  ,5  '  \  ,  I  ,  .  »  *  \  ,  *  Mt  v, 
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The  mighty  are  indeed  fallen!  The  French ,  di- 
vided  in  the  cabinet,  have  been  difappointed  in 
every  plan,  both  of  council  and  adlion,  and  beaten 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  fertile  refources  of 
their  abounding  wealth  are  extremely  diminifhed  : 
Their  choiceft  troops  are  either  flain  by  the  edge  of 
the  fword,  or  fallen  vidtims  to  the  havock  of  dif- 
eafe  :  Their  (lores  of  war  are  exhaufted  :  Their 
merchant  (hips  taken,  or  unemployed  in  their 
ports:  Their  naval  power  almoft  annihilated,  and 
the  ancient  reputation  of  their  courage  and  military 
fkiil,  well-nigh  perifhed.  Nor  are  their  allies  in  a 
much  more  preferable  condition. 

The  Spanijh  nation ,  in  general,  is  extremely  un- 
eafy  and  difeontented  at  an  unprovoked  war,  wan¬ 
tonly  drawn  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of  France, 
and  the  influence  of  foreign  councils.  The  returns 
of  their  wealth  from  America,  are,  in  a  meafure, 
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cut  off,  and  their  commerce  flopped  n  Some  of 

their  richeft  veffds  are  already  taken  or  deftroyed  *, 

and  their  beft  appointed  men  of  war,  fallen  into  our 

hands.  The  key  to  all  their  American  dominions 

is  leized  into  our  poffeffion,  and  their  hearts  are 

trembling  with  fear  for  every  valuable  port,  and 

every  valuable  territory,  which  they  ftiil  retain  in 

that  remote  part  or  the  world.  They  have,  indeed, 

remaining,  the  bare  hopes  of  making  themfelves 

dome  poor  amends  for  the  Ioffes  they  have  already 
r  .  J  J 

fuftained,  and  ltill  expedt  to  luftain,  by  their  con- 

r  J 

quefts  in  Portugal.— May  thefe  hopes  prove  as 
falfe,  as  their  invafion  of  that  miferable  country, 

HOfi  T  XO  yioig  3uj  Oj  D3jQ73a  i  ODlOmmOD  flB3QO 

was  treacherous  and  deteftable.* — If  driven  to  ex¬ 
treme  neceffity,  Portugal  may  ftiil  roufe  and  exert 
herfelf;  may  ftiil  faithfully  and  pundually  cou- 
rageoudy  co-operate  with  her  fteady  ally ;  and  then 
what  mighty  effedts  may  not  reafonably  be  expected 
from  the  furpri zing  efforts  of  Britifh  valour  ? 


The  queftion,  therefore,  now  to  be  examined 
and  decided,  is.  Whether,  in  political  prudence, 
v/e  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  wretched  ftate 
of  cur  enemies,  and  ftili  go  on,  adding  conqueft  to 
conqueft  ? — Or,  Whether  it  be  not  nioft  advifeabie 
to  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  moment  of  our 
glory,  and  of  our  fucceffes,  to  give  our  enemies 
the  peace,  which  they  appear  to  be  fo  anxious  to 


conclude  with  us? 
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They  who  are  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  moment  of  fuccefs 
and  glory,  to  conclude  a  peace,  think  that  they 
are  able  to  vindicate  and  maintain  their  pacific  fen- 
timents  from  the  following  confideradons. 


ins  jio( 
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If  France ,  fay  they,  fliould  once  come  to  be 


Eorrr 


really  perfuaded,  that  her  utter  difgrace  and  ruin 
are  intended  by  us,  who  knows  what  mighty  ef¬ 
fects  defpair  may  produce  in  a  nation  abounding  in 
people;  not  deficient  in  untried  refources ;  full  of 
manufactures  ;  bleffed  with  a  large  internal  and 
European  commerce  ;  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their 
prince  ;  ftrengthened  with  impregnable  ports,  full 
of  privateers ;  and  famous  (at  leaft  in  former  times) 
for  their  valour  and  policy  ? — Who  know's  what 
mighty  effects  defpair  may  produce  in  a  nation 
fupported  by  the  riches  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  far 
as  thefe  riches  can  efcape  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruifers,  which  will  fometimes  be  the  cafe; — in  a 
nation,  which,  upon  the  prefent  luppofition,  will 
have  the  good  wifhes,  prayers,  and  perhaps  the 
open,  as  well  as  underhand  affiftance  of  every  king¬ 
dom  in  Europe,  to  favour  their  defen  five  mea¬ 
sures?— Are  not  thofe  mighty  fleets,  which  are  our 
ornament,  our  confidence,  and  our  ftrength,  liable 
to  the  detraction  of  ftorm  and  tempeft  ? — Have 
we  really  nothing  to  apprehend  from  domeftic  dif- 
union  ?— And  can  there  be  a  greater  contempt  of 

the 
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the  goodnefs  of  divine  providence,  than  to  abufe 
the  power,  with  which  heaven  has  intrufted  us,  to 
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the  (laughter  and  ruin  of  our  fellow  creatures? 
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But  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  victory  bound,  as  it 
were,  to  our  ftandards,  mull  Hill  accompany  our 
military  expeditions ;  that  all  will  be  contentment, 
union  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and  that  we  are 
certain  of  triumphing  over  our  enemies,  wherever 
our  fleets  and  armies  appear.— And  will  you  fct  no 
limits  to  your  ambitious  acquifuions,  but  be  perpe¬ 
tually  going  on  to  join  port  to  port,  ifiand  to  ifland, 
and  province  to  province?- — But  how  will  you  be 
able  to  hold  and  prefer  ve  the;  places,  which  fhall  be 
reduced  by  you  ?  You  will  put  ftrong  garrifons  into 
them,  you  fay.  But  where  will  you  find  frefh 
troops  to  iupply  the  amazing  confumption  of  the 
war,  and  the  terrible  havock  of  diftemper,  when 
thefe  troops  are  difperfed  under  fo  many  different 
climates  ?  But  granting  that  fupplies  of  new  fol- 
diers  could  be  found  for  the  ufe  of  your  numerous 
garrifons,  armies  and  fleets  ; — may  it  not  reafonably 
be  afked,  where  the  government,  whofe  refources 
have  long  been  upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  will  find 
money  to  pay  them  a  few  years  longer?  The  manes 
of  Athens,  and  Lacedemon,  and  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  will  tell  you,  that  ftates  may  out-conquer 
themfelves  *,  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a  due 
proportion  between  the  mother  country,  and. its  fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  acquifitions ;  that  commercial  nations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  offenfive  wars  •,  and  that  ftates 
have  frequently  funk  under  the  enormous  weight 
of  their  own  bulk. 

But  thefe  conquefts,  it  is  replied,  will  be  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  without  putting  Great-Britain 
to  any  further  expence. —  They  will,  indeed,  abun¬ 
dantly  help  to  fupport  the  commiflary  who  fupplies 
them  with  ftores  and  provifions  :  they  will,  indeed, 
enrich  the  merchant  and  planter,  whofe  commerce 
will  be  increased  by  them  ;  and  they  will  alfo  make 
iome  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  national  cuf- 
tonri  *, — but  what  will  this  contribute  towards  an- 
fwering  the  large  demands  of  government,  which, 
upon  the  plan  of  conqueft,  muft  continually  go  on* 
incre&fing  its  annual  expences  *  at  leaft,  will  find  no 
fpeedy  opportunity  of  reducing  them,  within  inch 
bounds,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  annual  charge,  mav 
be  railed  within  the  year. 

\  » 

But  let  me  once  more  ferioufly  afk  you  :  Where 
will  you,  or  where  can  you  flop  upon  this  ambitious 
plan  r  If  the  war  continue,  you  lay  yourfelves  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  vigorouily  purfuing  your  ton** 
quefis.  Nor  muft  your  fleets  and  armies  be  fuffered 
to  iie  idle  and  unemployed  ;  for  that  will  never  be 
endured  by  a  nation  fond  of  a6lion5  and  always 
craving  after  novelty. 

/I  -»  » 
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But  if  you  go  on  to  reduce,  as  certainly  feems  to 
be  in  your  power,  the  remaining  Spanifh  ports  in 
America,  the  confequence  is  plain  and  obvious  : 
Peru  and  Mexico  mufc  fall  into  your  power  or  de- 
pendance.  tor  when  all  communication  of  thefe 
immenfcly  rich  and  luxurious  countries,  with  their 
mother-country,  is  cut  off,  they  will,  of  courfe,  fly 
to  you  for  protection,  and  for  thofe  continual  fup- 
plies  of  European  commodities,  which  are  now  be¬ 
come  neceflfary  for  their  convenient  and  comforta¬ 
ble  fubfiftence.  But  with  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  at  her  difpofaf  alas  for  rich  old  England ! 
Alas !  Alas ! — But  you  reply.  Now ,  now  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  retaliate  former  injuries  ;  to  humble,  for 
'  ever  to  humble,  the  pride  of  the  houfeof  Bourbon, 
that  ambitious  and  perfidious  family,  who  is  ever 
contriving  and  watching  for  our  ruin: — Nowy  you 
fay,  is  the  time  to  difplay  the  depth  of  our  wif- 
dom,  to  convince  all  Europe  of  the  fuperiority  of 
our  politics,  as  well  as  of  our  arms  j  and  to  keep 
our  enemies  under,  fo  that  they  may  never  hereaf¬ 
ter  rife  to  hurt  us. 

«%  *  r ' ' 

How  weak  is  human  forefight,  and  how  fudden 
are  the  revolutions  of  ftates  and  empires! 

Behold  us  then,  for  a  moment,  in  full  pofieffion 
of  what  our  adverfaries  have  long  charged  us,  in 

every  court  of  Europe,  with  aiming  at. — Behold 

us 
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us  the  matters,  the  fovereigns,  the  tyrants  of  the 
fea. — Behold  us  univerfal  monarchs  of  the  ocean, 
and  preferring  laws  to  al!  the  maritime  force  of 
Europe.  But  fhort,  I  fear,  will  be  our  day  of 
triumph  ;  and  an  univerfal  monarchy  at  fea,  will  no 
more  be  fuffered  with  patience,  than  a  monarchy  of 
the  fame  influence  and  extent  at  land.  Would  not 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Ruffia,  would 

. '  j;:  1 1  v  .  •>  j  •  t  j \  •*  : .  "t ; 't '  *■  fj  y  y  )  .  "\  >  v  7  •  t  ' \  ■ 

not  every  maritime  ftate  in  Europe  ;  would  not 
every  ftate  in  Europe,  though  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  fea,  enter  into  public  and  private  leagues 
and  aftociations,  to  reduce  a  power  that  was  become 
fo  dangerous  to  their  moft  effential  interests  ?  And 
from  whence,  upon  this  fuppofition,  could  we  pro¬ 
cure  the  immenle  quantities  of  naval  ftores,  hemp, 
iron,  pitch,  &c.  which  would  be  perpetually  want¬ 
ing  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  our  exorbitant  navy  ? 
Are  we  now  equal,  (how  long  fliall  we  be  equal  ?) 
to  the  ftrength  and  councils  of  all  Europe  united 
againft  us  ?— Think  not,  that  I  am  here  arguing  in 
favour  of  France  or  Spain  :  I  am  pleading  for  what 
I  humbly  take  to  be  the  true  interefts  of  Great- 
Britain  •,  a  caufe  not  to  be  fupported  by  mere  dint 
of  expence  and  valour  ;  but  by  expence  and  valour, 
afiifted  by  juftice  and  moderation,  and  united  with 
humanity  and  policy.  MJi#to*M  srcs 

May  it  not  therefore  be  fuggefted,  (and  thisc  is 
the  conclufion  I  am  aiming  at)  that  in  the  moft  fa- 
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vourable  view  of  our  prefent  fituatlon,  and  even 
fuppofing  a  certainty  of  new  fucceffes,  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  ;  may  it  not,  I  fay,  be  humbly 
fuggefted,  that  the  beft  ufe  we  can  now  make  of 
our  paft  conqueds,  is  to  purchafe  a  prefent  peace 
with  them  ;  and  that  the  fared  way  to  continue  our 
triumphs  over  the  weaknefs  of  our  enemies,  is  to 
turn  this  weaknefs  to  our  own  true  and  lading  pro¬ 
fit,  in  fettling  the  terms  of  a  fpeedy  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  them.  Having  acquired  fo  much  glory 
by  our  arms,  the  praife  of  moderation  is  the  only 
remaining  honour  which  we  can  now  afpire  to  ;  an 
honour  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  durable;  and  when  united  with  that 
of  prudence,  be  attended  with  the  mod  folid  and 

eflential  advantages  to  our  country. 
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What  fort  of  a  Peace  Great-Britam  has  rea- 

Jon  to  expeSf . 
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IT  is  fo,  fays  even  the  moft  fanguine  advocate  for 
continuing  war ;  peace  in  itfelf,  to  be  fure,  is 
preferable  to  war*,  and  ct  make  'peace  as  fo on  as  you 
“  can”  is  the  language  of  the  whole  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed.  — For  openly 
to  plead  for  perpetuating  a  confuming  war,  how¬ 
ever  fuccefsful  it  may  hitherto  have  been,  and  be 
ftill  likely  to  prove,  without  fullering  our  ears  to 
be  ferioufly  opened  to  propcfals  of  accommodation, 
is  a  language  fo  entirely  foreign  to  the  firft  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  reafon,  humanity  and  religion,  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  avow  it. 

The  whole  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  fettling 
the  terms  of  the  future  pacification  between  us  and 
our  enemies  \  and  upon  this  important  point  F  is 
that  thofe,  who  delight  in  war,  triumph.— Upon 
this  point  it  is,  that  the  confufion,  the  clamour,  ihe 
difcord  and  the  contradiction  begin  i  Giz  e  us  the 
Havannah,  or  we  are  undone  ;  fays  one.  Secure  the 
monopoly  of  the  cod-fi/heries ,  fays  another,  or  we  are 
abfoluiely  ruined.  JVe  will  have  no  peace ,  adds  a 

E  2  third. 


third,  without  the  cefftan  of  the  mofi  canfideraUe  fit - 
gar-flands.  All  Canada,  and  all  Louifiana,  are  efj'cn- 
tial  to  our  ffety  ■,  is  the  voice  of  others. — Why  will 
you \  render  your  fiave  and  gum  trade  precarious,  by 
parting  with  either  of  your  African  conquefts .?  The 
French  Eaft  India  company,  are  now  ruined  •,  exclude 
.  them  for  ever  from  the  trajfick  of  thofe  rich  countries. 
—Nor  do  I  know  of  any  place,  except  the  poor 
Hland  of  Bdleifle,  which  has  not  found  an  ea»er 
and  powerful  advocate  in  its  favour, .  for  uniting  it 
forever  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain* 

khnifb  bns  le'ionsg  sdj  ?d  or  maril  or  zreaq 

But  after  all  ^  Is  not  this  the  voice  of  arrogance, 
of  paffion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  partial  felf-inte- 

reft,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  found  fenfe  and 

•  •  •• 

true  policy  ?  The  contra  Ter,  the  broker,  the  ava- 
ritious  money-changer,  the  faftious  courtier,  the 
ambitious  foldier,  and  the  impetuous  failor,  are 
againft  a  peace  in  genera!  — whilft  the  North  A- 
merican  merchant,  the  Weft  Indian  merchant,  the 
African  merchant,  the  Levant  merchant,  and  the 
Eaft  Indian  merchant,  are  not  againft  a  peace  in 
general,  but  only  againft  a  peace  which  docs  not 
immediately  confult  and  provide  for  the  particular 
advantages  of  that  branch  of  bufinefs  and  com¬ 
merce,  wherein  they  are  engaged,  and  have  all 
their  views,  hopes  and  fortunes  embarked. — But 
if  all  muft  be  heard,  nothing,  ki$  certain,  can  be 
ceded  and  conlequently  we  can  never  have  a  peace. 

— -Bur 
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—But  if  all  cannot,  andmuft  not  be  heard,  ought 
it  not  to  be  left,  where' the  eonfttiution  leaves  ir, 
namely,  to  his  Majefty’s  wifdoni  to  determine, 

what  fhall  be  ceded,  and  what  kept,  as  it  appears 
to  him  moft  expedient  for  the  univerfal  good  ? 

Seeing,  therefore,  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible 
that  every  body  fhould  be  equally  pleafed,  as  every 
body’s  private  intereft  cannot  equally  be  provided 
for,  all  that  the  adminiftration  feetns  to  have  to  do, 
is  to  purfue  with  vigour  and  earneftnefs,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  to  be  the  general  and  truly  effential 
interefts  of  their  country  ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
pleafe  the  reafonable,  honeft,  and  thinking  part  of 
the  nation.  They  certainly  will  pleafe  all  the  rea¬ 
fonable,  thinking,  and  honeft  part  of  the  nation, 
of  what  profeflion  foever  they  be,  if  they  can  con¬ 
clude  a  good  peace :  a  good  peace ,  relatively  to  the 
nation  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  partial  interefts 
of  individuals ,  or  of  particular  bodies  of  men- 

bnB  inBfburn  jn&vs-J  $rb  c3nBrfo*i3m  nBDnfA 

Let  us  therefore  now  go  on  to  inquire,  with  the 
fame  uprightnefs  and  honeft  impartiality, "which 
have  hitherto  conduced  our  fentiments,  and  guid¬ 
ed  our  pen,  what  are  the  properties  effentmlly  neceft 
fary  to  conftitute  a  good  national  peace  ? 

uerli 
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That  peace  well  deferves  to  be  eftdimed ,  an 
tainly  will  be  denominated  a  good  peace  'by -every 
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end  rcafonable  per  [on  in  the  nation ,  the  ftipulat  ions  of 
which  being  undoubtedly  faft\  honourable ,  and  advan¬ 
tageous  ,  probably  will  be  Lifting, 
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Here  then  let  us  fix  ;  to  this  point  let  us  im- 
moveabiy  adhere,  that  the  ejfentials  of  a  good  peace 
are  fafety ,  honour ,  advantage ,  duration, - - 


i.  And  if  00/  fuftjiciently  fafe ,  which 

brings  all  reafonable  fecurity  to  our  extenfive  fron¬ 
tiers  ?  which  places  our  enemies  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  our  moft  remote  and  vvorft  inhabited 
territories  ?  which  permits  our  manufacturers  to 
follow  their  trades,  and  our  huibandmen  and 
planters  to  cultivate  their  fields,  without  fear  or 
apprehenfions  of  danger  ?  which  cuts  off  all  paft 
controverfies,  and  prevents,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
fight  can  prevent,  all  future  occaiion  of  difpuce 
about  doubtful  property  ?  which  leaves  nothing  to 
the  tedious  difcuffion  of  commiilaries  ?  and  is  as 
clear,  precife,  and  determinate  in  its  terms,  as 
language  can  make  it  ? 


2.  And  ought  not  that  peace  to  be  termed  honour- 
able,  (it  certainly  will  meet  with  that  appellation 
from  every  honed  and  rcafonable  perfon  in  the  nation) 
which  is  conduced  with  dignity  and  good  faith,- 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  mean  bale  and  un¬ 
dermining  artifices  of  a  narrow,  felfifh  and  mo¬ 
mentary 
10 
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mentary  policy  ?  which  is  founded  upon  the  eter- 
nal  and  unchangeable  principles  of  humanity,  juf- 
tice,  and  moderation  ?  which  fully  obtains  all  the 
ends  for  which  the  war  was  originally  begun  ?  and 
which  coniuits  and  prefcribes  for  the  real  interefls 
and  fafety  of  our  allies,  as  far  as  we  are  required 
by  treaties,  to  inte.rpofe  in  their  favour  ? 

g.  And  is  not  that  an  advantageous  peace ,  (and 
will  it  not  be  fo  reputed  by  every  reafonable  and 
honeft  man  in  the  nation?)  which  ftipulates  new 
conditions  in  favour  of  our  general  commerce  ? 
which  opens  frefh  ports  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
navigation,  and  clofes  others  to  the  great  difad- 
vantage  of  our  rivals  in  trade?  which  furnifhes 
new  fpecies  of  commodities  for  the  profit  of  our 
merchants,  and  the  induftry  of  our  manufacturers, 
and  fupplies  larger  quantities  of  thofe  well  known 
commodities,  whofe  great  utility  to  the  nation  has 
been  long  experienced  ? 

t  * 

4.  And  is  not  a  peace ,  which  fixes  the  public  and 
private  fecurity  upon  a  lafiing  foundation  ;  which  is 
conduced  with  good  faith ^  and  animated  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  humanity ,  juftice ,  and  moderation  ;  which 
cuts  off  all  prefent ,  and  removes  all  probable  occafions 
of  future  difputes  with  our  enemies  \  which  ftipulates 
new  advantages  in  favour  of  cur  own  commerce ,  and 
Ujfens  the  refourcc  of  our  enemies  >  which  is  as  un- 
f  equivocal , 
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equivocal ,  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  make  it ; 
and  which  is  moreover  guarantied  in  the  mojl  folemn 
manner ,  by  the  nations  principally  concerned  and  in - 
ierejled  in  the  feveral  ft' pula  t  ions,  likely  to  prove ,  as 

far  as  human  forefight  can  judge,  a  lofting  peace  ? 

^  /  Ani  \r%  rif  (a  ri  J  i 
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i.  If  then  all  Canada,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  as 

deferihed  by  our  own  maps  from  memoirs  fur- 
nifned  by  the  board  of  trade,  be  ceded  to  us  in  per¬ 
petuity  by  the  French,  all  farther  contefts  about 

•v 

the  limits  of  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  origin  of  the  war,  will  be  forever  cut  off. 

<  *  i  y 
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If  the  refpedive  boundaries  of  Virginia,  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Loui- 
fiana  on  the  other  (to  which  country  we  have  no 
claim  either  from  conquefl  for  rom  any  other  plea 
of  right)  be  dearly  and  explicitly  fettled,  and  a 
large  trad  of  neutral  land  left  between  them  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Indians,  upon  which  it  fhall  be  ex- 

prefsly  ftipulated,  that  no  forts  of  any  kind  fhall 
be  erected  by  either  nation  j  what  poffible  room 
will  there  be  left  for  us  to  apprehend  any  future 
danger  for  our  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

And  if  the  Spaniards,  in  part  of  what  we  may 
reaionably  e::pe<ft  from  them,  in  return  for  the 
Havannah,  could  be  perfuaded  to  cede  and  gua¬ 
rantee  to  us,  that  trad  of  Florida  which  ftill  be- 

3  longs 


longs  to  them,  and  which  nunc  denormat  agellum , 
tho  fuch  ceffion  would  nor,  I  think,  in  the  prelent 
Hate  oi  things,  add  much  to  our  fafety,  yet  would 
it  give  fuch  an  arondiffement,  fuch  a  completion 
to  our  territories  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American 
continents,  as  is  certainly  much  to  be  defired. 

i  ■ 
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And  if  the  fo  much  difputed  property  of  the 
Caribbee,  or  four  neutral  i (lands  (as  they  have  been 
commonly  called)  namely  of  St.  Lucia,  Tobago, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  be  finally  fettled,  there 
will  be  no  room  left  for  future  quarrels  between 
the  two  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies*,  and  if  Goree- 
and  Senegal  be  absolutely  yielded  to  us,  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  encreafe  of  the  Have  and  gum  trade  ; 
and  if  the  ifiand  of  Minorca  be  reftored,  the  new 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  demolifhed,  and  the 
Proteftant  fucceffiofl  again  guaranteed - — 

Surely  a  peace  recommended  to  the  nation  by 
fuch  important  ftipulations,  and  accompanied  by 
fuch  valuable  conceffions,  may,  with  the  drifted 
veracity,  be  pronounced  to  be,  what  we  are  here 
enquiring  after,  a  fafe  peace. 

And  thofe  perfons,  who,  under  the  plaufible 
pretence  of  French  ambition,  and  French  perfidy, 
pretend  to  believe  themfelves,  and  to  perfuade  their 
countrymen,  that  we  can  have  no  real  fecurity, 
till  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  be  entirely  cruflhed  and 

F  annihilated. 
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annihilated,  would  do  well  to  confider,  how  far  it 
is  in  our  power 'to  put  this  exterminating  plan  in 
execution  ;  and  whether,  when  executed,  it  would 
ferve  the  purpofe  which  they  think  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it. — For  when  the  French  are  utterly 
fubdued,  (hall  we  not  (till  be  as  unfecure,  and  as 
unfafe,  as  we  were  before,  whilft  we  have  any 
neighbours  left  to  raife  our  fufpicions,  and  to  fill 
us  with  jealoufies  ?  And  if  we  are  not  to  think 
ourfelves  fafe  and  fecure,  from  the  machinations 
of  our  enemy,  till  there  be  no  probability  left  of 
our  being  hereafter  attacked  by  them,  we  mult,  I 
fear,  wage  eternal  war  with  all  the  reft  of  the 
world. 

'  *  4  »  t  yj  i  /  *  I  '  -1  i  }  J  fj  [  >  Jgi  l  {  )  f  l 

2.  By  the  acquifition  of  Canada  ;  by  fettling  the 
boundaries  of  Louifiana,  fo  that  there  may  be  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  country  between  that  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  limits  of  our  colonies  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  by  keeping  the  prizes 
taken  before  the  declaration  of  war;  by  treating 
our  enemies  with  juftice  and  moderation  ;  by  the 
recovery  of  Minorca,  the  only  place  of  ours  re¬ 
maining  in  their  hands ;  and  by  fecuring  to  our 
German  allies,  and  to  Portugal,  the  entire  poffef- 
lion  of  their  feveral  countries  and  territories,  as 
they  enjoyed  them  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war, — the  point  of  honour  between  us  and  our 
enemies  will  be  compleady  obtained  ;  and  a  peace 
made  upon  thefe  conditions,  will  be  as  honourable 
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to  the  nation,  as  the  war  has  been  fuccefsful  and 
glorious. 

By  the  abfolute  poffeflion  of  Canada,  by  th^ 
quiet  enjoyment  of  Goree  and  Senegal*,  by  an  ir- 
revocable  permiffion  from  the  court  of  Spain  to 
cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy;  by  the 
final  giving  up  either  oi  all  the  neutral  islands,  or 
of  fome  of  the  neutral  iflands  and  Porto  Rico  j  by 
the  cefllon  of  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John’s,  and  the 
reftitution  oi  Minorca  ■“ 

i  f,,  :  )  J  f  ,  i  :  .  ‘  ‘*)f  •  ‘  [  \  •* .  « 

A  prodigious  extent  of  country  will  be  fecured 
to  us  for  ever  the  monopoly  of  American  furs 
will  be  put  into  our  hands  •,  our  Have,  and  gum, 
and  dying  trades,  will  be  enfured  and  confiderably 
augmented  our  Weft  Indian  commerce  for  fugar, 
rum,  &?c.  will  be  rendered  more  plentiful 

and  inexhauftible  the  Newfoundland  cod  filhery, 
will,  in  a  meafure,  be  entirely  in  our  power-,  and 
our  Mediterranean  trade  be  much  facilitated. 

And  will  not  a  peace  concluded  upon  thefe  terms 
tend  to  augment  our  general  commerce,  to  en- 
creafe  the  number  of  our  feamen,  and  confequent- 
ly  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  true,  folid,  ana 
ellential  interests  of  the  nation  ? 

}  *  vJ  i  I  ;  j  i  I  ;  j  /  *  ;  1  i  j  .  '  /  ;  -  -  ■  [  ’j  '  T T  '  ‘ >  '  1  '*  •  {  .  ‘  "•  f 
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But  you  aft  me,  Why  will  you  not  ufe  the  power 

which  victorv  has  put  into  your  hands,  to  exclude 
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the  French  for  ever  from  all  liberty  of  filhing  for 
cod  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ?  Not  be- 
cr-ufe  we  do  not  clearly  lee  and  acknowledge,  and  are 
o.elirons  of  acquiring,  the  manifed  advantage  which 
woind  accrue  to  the  nation  from  fuch  an  exclufive 
property  in  the  hlheries  •  but  becaufe  the  French 
perceive,  and  are  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
ot  thefe  fifheries,  as  well  as  we,  ,and  will  not  be 
perfuaded  upon  any  confxderation  whatever,  (as 
appears  by  the  negociations  and  conceffions  of  the 
jail  year)  to  give  up  the  right  of  catching  fifh, 
(for  themfelves  at  lead:)  A  right,  conveyed  and 

ecured  to  them  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  by 
pad  treaties. 

*  i 

i  If,  thercrore,  an  abfolutely  exclufive  right  to  the 
Newioundland  fifheries  cannot  podibly  be  obtained, 
and  maintained  by  us,  we  ought  to'  be  contented 
with  a  clear  and  exprefs  dipulation,  which  will 
come  little  fhort  of  it,  and  which  will  be  fully  fuf- 
aent  to  aniwer  all  our  real  wants  of  lecurity  and 

profit. - We  ought  to  be  contented  that  the 

French  are  forever  deprived  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and 

1101  Perm'tted  to  have  any  other  military  edabliih- 
rncnr,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  what  will 
be  merely  .Sufficient  to  maintain  an  internal  police 
amonglt  their  fiffiermen,  and  that  under  the  con- 

tinuai  v|hcation  and  infpeflion  of  a  Britifli  com- 
tnifiary,  , 

Having 
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Having  thus  taken  {efficient  care  of  the  fafety, 
honour,  and  advantage  of  the  nation,  the  reft  of 
our  conquefts  may  chearfully  be  given  up  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  enemies,  as  a  cheap  purchafe  for  the 
amiable  character  of  moderation  ;  as  a  cheap  pur¬ 
chafe  for  our  future  cafe,  quiet,  and  tranquillity.-^ 
loqrui -  0  - .  2E  23m 

A  peace  concluded  with  our  enemies  upon  the 

reaionable  terms  above-mentioned,  as  it  will  abun¬ 
dantly  convince  the  difinterefted  parts  of  Europe, 
of  the  fpirit  of  equity  and  true  policy,  which  in¬ 
fluence  and  govern  our  councils  ;  as  it  will  tend  to 
f atisfy  even  our  enemies  themfelves,  that  we  are 
not  feeking  their  deftruftion,  but  our  own  fafety, 
fecurity,  and  profperity  ;  fo  may  we  reafonably 
conclude,  agreeable  to  the  founded:  principles  of 
human  wifdom  and  probability,  that  it  will  be 
durable.  And  will  not  the  conditions  of  a  peace 
puffied  farther,  relatively  to  ourfelves,  and  made 
upon  other  principles  than  have  been  here  de- 
ftribed,  demonftrate  to  all  the  world,  that  the  war 
we  are  engaged  in,  is  a  war  of  ambition  and 
intereft,  rather  than  of  necefficy  and  felf-deftnce? 
An  unreafonably  favourable  peace,  could  it,  thro’ 
the  extreme  weaknefs  of  our  exhaulted  enemies, 
be  obtained,  would  certainly  be  as  infidious,  as  it 
would  be  univerfally  invidious;  it  would  rather 
dcfeive  the  name  of  a  fhort  truce  than  of  a  good 
feace. 

5  A 
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A  good  peace  is  all  we  can,  is  all  we  ought  to 
wifli  for;  and  a  peace  which  is  fafe,  honourable, 
and  advantageous,  and  probably  will  be  lading,  is 
a  good  peace,  without  tormenting  our  heated 
brains,  with  fancying  that  it  might  be  (till  more 
fafe,  more  honourable,  more  advantageous,  and 
more  lading. 

To  expert  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  fhould 
make  a  lasting  peace  with  us,  upon  the  terms  which 
fome  extravagant  people  are  defirous  that  his  ma- 
iefty  fhould  endeavour  to  exa£t  from  them,  name¬ 
ly,  that  they  fhould  cede  unto  us  forever,  all  the 
conquefts  which  we  have  hitherto  made  upon  them, 
and  fhould  moreover  oblige  themfelves  (as  Car¬ 
thage  formerly  did  to  imperious  Rome)  never  to 
build  any  new  men  of  war,  but  with  the  exprefs 
confent  and  permifiion  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  de¬ 
mand  of  them  little  lefs  than  to  furrender  them- 
ielves  into  our  power,  bound  hands  and  feet,  to 
be  treated  as  dial!  feem  good  to  our  fovereign’s 
will  and  pleafure. 

So  again,  to  talk  of  procuring  an  immediate, 
prefent  and  adequate  indemnification,  for  the  im~ 
menfe  expences  we  have  been  at  in  the  nioft  ex- 
tenfive  war  the  nation  has  ever  been  engagea  in, 
is  to  talk  a  language  which  the  fmallefl  degree  of 
fober  attention  will  demonltrate,  never  can  be 

complied 
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complied  with.  The  future  ufe  we  make  of  a 
peace,  mud  be  our  indemnification  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  charges  of  the  paft  war  ;  and  a  full,  ample, 
lure,  and  fufficient  indemnification,  it  certainly 
will  prove,  if  the  arts  of  peace  be  duly  ftudied, 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  the  King,  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  people. 


November  6th,  1762. 
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EST  it  fhould  be  afked  by  the  Reader,  why 
the  Author  of  the  foregoing  pages  has  faid 
lo  little  in  them  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft 

Indies  ?  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  for  him 
to  obferve  in  his  vindication,  that  he  does  not 
clearly  fee  how  the  fettlernent' of  the  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Eaft  India  companies  of  England  and 
France,  can  vvitn  any  propriety  belong  to  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  who  have  not,  lie 
paviume5,t  tne  direct  dominion  of  any  tcrrritorv  in 
thole  countries,  and  who  have  all  along  a  died,  ra¬ 
ther  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Eaft  India  companies  of 

their  refpe&ive  nations,  than  as  principals  in  the 
war. 


Befides,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  made  in  the  negotiations  of  laft  year 
noon  this  head  ;  it  having  been  agreed  on  both 
15  dcs,  that  the  final  fettlernent  of  affairs  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  , fhould  be  left  to  the  Eaft  Indian  Companies  of  the 
two  nations ,  confiftent  with  the  general  intention  of  their 
Sovereigns.  And  as  the  uti  pojftdetis  is  to  be  the  bafis 
of  the  future  treaty,  till  this  lettlsment  be  made 
to  the  mutual  fatisfadlion  of  both  nations,  we  are 
entitled  to  enjoy,  and  make  the  moft  of  our  con- 
quefts  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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